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Eastern Students’ 
Conference Acts 


An international conference of students, 
arranged by students, and giving the first 
opportunity since the War for the youth 
and student groups of France and Germany 
to break the barrier that separates them, 
and talk over the situation of Europe to- 
gether with English and American stu- 
dents: this was the practical plan the pro- 
portions of which astounded the delegates 
of the Goucher Conference on “Youth and 
the Peace-Makers” after they had framed 
it. 

The conference also passed a resolution 
favoring the entry of the United States 
into the League of Nations, conceived as an 
institution capable of change, and one ask- 
ing the president to release the remaining 
political prisoners, 

A committee, whose make-up will be re- 
ported as soon as organization is complet- 
ed, was appointed to investigate the pos- 
sibility of holding the international con- 
ference and to make the specific plans. 

It was decided that if it proved feasible 
groups of young workers and other non- 
student groups should be invited to parti- 
cipate. 


To Keg Students Informed 


The cotrference further decided that every 
means should be sought whereby accurate 
and regular information on the actions and 
ideas of students in Europe could be fur- 
nished to students in the United States. 
THE NEW STUDENT offered to use its 
exchanges and contacts in Europe more 
extensively than before, as one way of 
meeting this requirement. 


To Support Student Friendship 
More Actively 


Each delegate promised, with the help 
of this information, to bring the appalling 
conditions that prevail in European uni- 
versities to the attention of his or her own 
college, and to urge the student body to 
adopt the drive not as something coming 
from outside, but as their own affair. 


The League 

The most of the discussion was about 

the League of Nations, Opposers were 

few, and had to work extra hard—to little 

effect. The speakers were: Dr. M. Carey 

Thomas, President-Emeritus of Bryn Mawr 

College, and Dr. Charles H. Levermore, 
Secretary of the League of Nations Union, 
speaking for the League; Dr, Herbert 

Adams Gibbons, Professor of History at 
Princeton University, speaking against it; 

Dr. Katherine Jeanne Gallagher, Professor 

of History at Goucher College, speaking on 

the reparations problem; Miss Helen 

) Wright of the Institute ef Economics at 
: ») Washington, leading a Round Table on 

(Continued on page 2) 


Why Students Are 
Stupid 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Forty years ago and more, when an 
American boy or girl went to college, it 
was to satisfy a desire for education. A 
student of the last generation who went 
to collége found little lure in the social 
end of the school; organized inter-collegiate 
athletics did not draw him at all. There 
were none. If he was a country boy, he 
came from a family in which there were 
a few well-read books. If he was a town 
boy, he came from a family where there 
was a slightly wider environment of books. 
But books inspired him. Books and a love 
of reading, the desire to widen his mental 
horizon by getting into the knowledge of 
his generation and the wisdom of the ages 
furnished the primary urge that sent the 
American boy or girl to college until thirty 
years ago. 

During the last twenty years, two things 
have happened: First, the colleges have 
become tremendously attractive to youth, 
quite apart from the course of study. Sec- 
ond, the rise of the economic status of the 
average American family has made it pos- 
sible for thousands of young people to go 
to these attractive colleges, who have no 
cultural background whatever, who are not 
interested in books and reading, and who 
regard education as merely an equipment 
for making a living. 

Hence we have the hordes of stupid, in- 
educable college students. The college 
spirit, outside of college athletics, society 
and hooch, never touches them. They are 
strangers to the academic life—as isolated 
and remote as the wild savage of the forest 
from all that went with the cloistered life 
in our old American collegiate tradition. 
Perhaps the college softens them a little. 
Perhaps seeing the books in the library and 
thumbing and memorizing the texts for 
their classrooms does pull off some of their 
feathers and, rub off some of their barbar- 
ous paint. Perhaps they will make homes 
in which the Cosmopolitan and Motion 
Picture Magazine and sets of uncut and 
unread books may decorate the rooms. So 
perhaps their children, feeding upon this 
poisoned pabulum, will get some inkling 
of the love of books and the desire for 
things of the spirit. Perhaps in another 
fifty years the college will be an influence 
in the higher life of the state and of the 
nation. 

But just. now the college is the haunt of 
a lot of leather-necked, brass-lunged, mon- 
ey-spending snobs who rush around the 
campus snubbing the few choice spirits who 
come to college to seek out reason and the 
will of God. 


In This Number 


All the arguments published in THE NEW 
STUDENT are between friends, and to be 
read and answered in that spirit. For 
example, 

William Allen White: “Just now you stu- 
dents look to me like a lot of leather- 
r.ecked, brass-lunged, money-spending 
snobs. Despite your bad past training, you 
could do better. When?” 

Student: “Thank you, Mr. White. We 
really are trying harder than you might 
think. But the colleges themselves have 
been duping us with false promises. Read 
what is said by the Cornell Sun.” Etc. 

Mr. William Allen White calls college 
students stupid. As ‘usual, there are sever- 
al sides. Mr. MclIlvain thinks the system 
is intended only for technicians, and there- 
fore produces stupidity, and the Cornell 
Sun goes into some detail about the “aca- 
demic departments.” Miss Margaret Young, 
after a year at Zurich, also has things to 
say about rich boys and overstuffed curricu- 
la. These articles belong in a group, though 
they are scattered in the paper. 

* Ke K 

THE NEW STUDENT itself is interested 
in new universities and colleges where 
problems have been met constructively, and 
will begin a series on such schools in the 
next issue. 

* * MO 

Two important conferences: Goucher and 
Swarthmore, pages 1 and 7. The Goucher 
Conference decided that we need more news 
of foreign youth and students. Our first 
response is contained in the review of two 
foreign papers of young enterprise, on 
page 6. 

* ok * 

A good subscriber quits us because he 
says we are pro-German and anti-French. 
If anyone knows of a vital movement among 
French studerts, we shall gladly give it 
space...... The paper belongs to our sub- 
scribers, who are asked to criticise at any 
time. If we are too pro anything, send in 
an article anti! 

ue e % 

Professors should not despise this column. 
By scientific methods, the other day, Pro- 
fessor Coe, the famous psychologist, arrived 
at a theory explaining why football is pre- 
ferred to study. This theory had already 
been insinuated in this column under the 
caption “Raps ‘Good-Time’ Student.” Pro- 
fessors who wish to save time in their 
thinking are invited to turn to page 4. 

* ok oe 

Theatre, page 4; Agonies of Freshman 
Composition, page 8; New Year’s Resolu- 
tions, page 5. Oh, find the rest yourself. 
Thank you. 

Bulletin: The wolf of famine sits in the 
splendid old universities of Marburg and of 
Frankfurt. The students are turned out, and 
the professors starving. 


Page Two 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


“Results of the Ruhr Policy on English 
Industrial Conditions,” and Mr. Douglas 
Haskell, editor of THE NEW STUDENT, 
leading a Round Table on the disintegra- 
tion of Germany. 
High Spots 

There is not space here to do justice to 
all of these talks. The material is in any 
college library. The dramatic moments 
came when Dr. Thomas called the United 
States Senate “elemental and primitive- 
minded” for refusing to join the League, 
and when Dr. Gibbons the next morning 
asserted that with few exceptions the Sen- 
ators knew far more about the League 
than did its critics, including Dr. Carey 
Thomas; when Martin Abern of the Young 
Workers League from the floor denounced 
the League as a “League of Brigands” and 
on another occasion quoted Poincare to 
show that the aim of the French was the 
destruction of Germany, Dr. Gallagher 
shone by an unusual steadiness and the 
ability to make economic facts intelligible. 
She warned against holding a “holier-than- 
thou” attitude against France, when we 
were just as motivated by self-interest as 
was she, and were not in half so desperate 
a situation. Dr. Levermore excelled in 
parables, closing his appeal for the League 


with a Hans and Fritz story that kept the 


audience delighted, 
Final Session 

At the final session, the auestion was put 
how much had been accomplished in arriv- 
ing at a common opinion. The resolution 
for release of political prisoners was put 
as a test. Some objected that the question 
had not been discussed in the sessions. 

After discussion, the question was put, 
twenty voting in favor, none against, and 
nineteen not voting for lack of informa- 
A resolution condemning the League 
of Nations as an instrument of reaction 
got only four votes. Mr, Abern’s resolu- 
tion recognizing the Third International as 
the only organization openly and wholly 
in favor of world peace received two votes. 
An overwhelming majority voted for the 
League of Nations, conceived as capable 
of change. Those favoring reservations 
seemed to be satisfied by the form of the 
resolution and voted for it, 

Then the discussion turned to the pro- 
posed international conference and other 
practical student action, with results re- 
counted in the first paragraphs of this re- 
port, 

Mr. Robb of Howard University said 
that the respect of foreign students for 
American ones would depend on our hand- 
ling of the race question. 

Goucher Hospitality 

The delegates all had a splendid impres- 
sion of the hospitality of the Ethics Club 
and Goucher College. Accommodations 
were splendid, and our meals together en- 
abled us to meet socially and have a “good 
time.” The opening of Alumnae Hall for 
the smaller sessions gave us a chance to 
talk to each other from the depths of com- 
fortable chairs, and thus to feel much, much 
wiser. And then there was an auto trip 
through the New Goucher. May she pros- 
per!—And now, who will do as well with 
the next intercollegiate conference on a 
real problem? 


tion. 
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“The Fruit of An Academic Education’’ 


CORNELL SUN PUNCTURES A 
THEORY WITH COLD FACTS 


Colleges’ Promise of the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon Goes Lost in Patches of Piece-Work. 
Grade School Stuff 


“The academic departments speak: 

“What we teach you here will not as- 
sure you of a job when you leave us, or ever 
add one dollar ‘o your income, Your ma- 
terial well-being in the future does not 
interest us in the least; indeed, if we suc- 
ceed with you as well as we may hope to 
do, you will choose your career not be- 
cause it is lucrative, but because it is in- 
teresting, and the best of you will enter 
occupations in which the accumulation 
of money, instead of being a criterion of 
success, will be something you will have 
40 explain. 

“In lieu of material advartage, we offer 
you a chance to make your mind hospitable 
to new ideas, and tenacious of the good in 
human experience. You will be chary how 
you take anybody else’s word for what good 
is; you will be fitted to weigh evidence and 
think independently and impersonally. We 
will show you how “*o pursue truth. We 
will equip you to act, when you are con- 
fronted with a new situation, in such a 
way that your deeds will stand accurately in 
a sequence of cause and effect which be- 
gan before you were born, and which will 
continue after you are dead. If you catch 
the spirit of our instruction, you will be- 
come convinced of your own insignificance 
in the scheme of things—and that is the 
road to happiness. We offer you also op- 
portunities for leisure, and for learning 
how to enjoy it, such as you will never get 
again—in short, we have no single object 
to accomplish, unless it be the power to 
understand men and things.’ 


Pretty Bubbles— 


“Can there be found a better defense, 
if defense be needed, or, shall we say, can 
there be found a more comprehensive ex- 
planation of the purpose and scope of an 
academic education than this quotation 
from a forth-coming article by Mr. Gerald 
Chittenden? What frequenter of Goldwin 
Smith Hall, be he callow student, strug- 
gling instructor, or grey-headed professor, 
scanning these sounding veriods, marking 
the breadth of the vision and the scope of 
the promise, will not, with new confidence 
and redoubled energy, turn to the task in 
hand? 


—In the Air 


“By such glamorous words, with their 
promise of a proffered wisdom greater 
than that of Solomon, and of a happiness 
to be envied of angels, are students heart- 
ened in their sporadic pursuit of fragments 
of knowledge. The senior, but a few 
months distant from the time when he 
shall have been educated beyond hope of 
redemption, looks forward to the glory of 
the hour when such promises are to be 
fulfilled. All unrecognizing of his ap- 
proach to intellectual majority, classes 
continue, and cuts, periodical examinations. 


scourgings with the lash of the secretary’s 
office, threats of probation, schedules, 
routine, routine, and ever more routine. 


The Magic is Lacking 


“Where is the vision? Where the united 
effort, shoulder to shoulder, to attain such 
high place as has been promised? What 
alchemy can transmute the base metal of 
our piecemeal ‘education’, our fragmen‘ary 
information, our slovenly mosaic of mere 
facts, into any such tapestry of gold as 
that laid out by those who ‘explain’ an 
academic education? 


Also the Sense of Humor 


“Of course this is rank folly. One can- 
not sue the combined Depar’ments of Geol- 
ogy, Romance Languages, Semitics, and 
Psychology for specific performance of the 
promises made by Mr. Chittenden. Such 
a state of mind not only shows lack of 
appreciation for what he is trying to tell 
us, and lack of appreciation of what these 
worthy departments are trying to do for 
us, but a distinct lack of any sense of 
humor, a quality Mr, Chittenden did not 
include on his list, we hope, only through 
carelessness. 


Grammar School Methods 


“Sliding back *o earth again from such 
travels into realms of fancy, not to say 
idiocy, leaves us still with the impression 
that there is a sad lack of recognition, on 
the part of the facul’y, of any increase in 
appreciation, as between sophomore and 
junior, and junior and senior, of what an 
educution is all about. The same methods 
of instruction, the same prohibition of cuts, 
the same emphasis on examinations, on 
attendance, on assigned home-work, in 
grammar school style, apply to both seniors 
and freshmen. If a liberal education is 
what it purports to be, a broad training 
of the intelligence, it might at least be 
presumed to have had some slight effect 
on seniors who have lived three years under 
its benign influence; at least to the extent 
of realizing that knowledge is worth while, 
and that they had better drop around at 
classes while, we hope, it is being dealt 
out, rather than stay away, even though 
such action is not laid under the ban by a 
paternal faculty.” 


The ABITRATOR-- 


IS A PACIFIC, PROGRES- 
SIVE, PENETRATING, PER- 
TURBING, PESSIMISTIC, 
PIOQUANT, POIGNANT, PO- 
LITE, PROFOUND, PUR- 
POSEFUL, DIGES 
OF NEWS. 
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Our Handicap Race 


By MARGARET YOUNG, Vassar, 1924 
Student who spent last year at the 
University of Zurich 


On coming back to an American college 
after studying a year at the University of 
Zurich, I find myself facing college life and 
study from a new standpoint. College life 
has much to give the student. I have found 
it a rich experience. But it is not to the 
eulogizing of that experience that I make 
these remarks. There are some outstand- 
ing faults of American college life, which 
make one doubt at times if the college is 
really fulfilling its purpose. 

What is the purpose of the American 
College? One well known answer to this 
question is: the purpose of college is to 
teach living together. 


Twentieth Century Monastery 


College can be said to teach living to- 
gether in that it furnishes a common place 
and common conditions where students live 
and work. But they are bound so fast to- 
gether in this community that they never 
think of what is going on outside. They 
are living together in perfect isolation, and 
he who tries to break this isolation and 
bring the students to take an interest in 
the rest of the world is fighting against 
tremendous odds, as Wilson fought when 
irying to get the United States to join the 
League of Nations. 

Whose fault is it that college students 
are living a life as confined in its interests 
as a mediaeval monastery? It is partly the 
fault of cireumstances, general conditions of 
American society, and partly because the 
college curriculum is far too heavy and is 
poorly planned. 


Society’s Handicaps 


The American college boy and girl are 
rich. It is not their fault. Of course they 
enjoy it. Prosperity has come to their fa- 
milies, and the children get an enormous 
increase in allowance. Their tastes are 80 
expensive, that it makes their elders gasp 
at first, but glow with pride afterward when 
they see Bill tearing off to the game in his 
new Stutz speed-model. Bill is spviled and 
lazy. He wants to get knowledge as easily 
as he gets a fur coat. He wants ideas 
handed out to him ready made, nice little 
formulas to be applied as “open sesame” 
after graduation. He is not willing to 
search for things painstakingly. Unless he 
gleams in some peppy bit of intelligence, he 
does not retain it. Of course he takes no 
interest in the economic causes of starva- 
tion in Germany. Why should he? He has 
never felt hunger himself. A little famine 
might be stimulating. 


Few Sane Curricula 


The second cause of the college student’s 
indifference to the world outside is the col- 
lege curriculum. There are some colleges, 
a very few, whose curricula are on a sane 
basis. Instead of laying before the student 
a vast number and variety of subjects which 
he must take, they have him devote his 
study to three courses per semester, in each 
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of which he recites five times a week. The 
average college requires five courses three 


times a week. Five sounds like a small 


number. But the student who can do jus- 


tice to every one of them, keep up with the 
newspapers, take some part in college non- 
academic activities, allow himself the pleas- 
ure of an unrequired lecture, concert, or 
theatre—the student who can do all this and 


at the same time attain a good grade in his 
courses is an exception. 


Schedule-Makers Demand Too Much 


The colleges are making an unfair de- 
mand, and if the student has not a strong 
constitution along with plenty perseverance, 
he cannot stand the strain. He is to go to 
fifteen recitations a week, embracing dis- 
cussions of five different subjects, having 
prepared for each one throughly and if he 
does prepare for each one really throughly, 
he has little time for anything else. The 
aim of most courses seems to be to give the 
student an intimate knowledge and under- 
standing of the subject treated. Most 
courses make a pretense of having as their 
aim the development of thinking power, but 
few live up to it. After four years of this 
game of brain-stuffine, the student has a 
college education. He has scattered around 
in his head the facts gleaned from forty 
courses. But he has not been taught to put 
them together. If he is a scholar he can do 
it for himself. 


Students Have No Time 


But the average college boy or gir! does 
not know how and has no time to do it. 
If he thinks about his work during the 
elass-hour and during its preparation, that 
suffices. After that he sheds it as he does 
a coat, and never thinks about it. He has 
no time to think seriously about so many 
subjects of such divergent interests if he 
wishes to get a little non-academic erjoy- 
ment. He crams a mass of useful and use- 
less things into his head and then plays 
off the after-affects. A little work well 
done would sooner open to him real wisdom 
than this heterogeneous mass of know- 
ledge. 


Into the Wor'd 


The American college is being challenyed. 
It has a glorious reason for existence, but 
it has still to prove it. Most people look 
at the college as the place where their 
children’s education is perfected, and 
whence they emerge “well-rounded,” ready 
to take their places in the world. People 
are always talking of getting out of col- 
lege into the world. And in pronouncing 
this last phrase they are unconsciously 
directing a serious charge against the col- 
lege. Should college be an _ interim—a 
stepping-off place where you get out of 
the race for four years in order to learn 
how to run it? That is what it seems to 
be for a large percent of American youth. 
The college student shuts himself up into 
a collegiate atmosphere. He learns how 
to wear clothes, and to misuse the English 
language according to the exactions of 
Collegiate correctness. Can anyone today 
in his wildest dreams imagine a body of 
American youth as vitally interested in 
their times as Young Germany or Young 
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Italy were? We American college stu- 
dents must make college an integral part 
of life. We are there not merely to learn 
to live, but to really live with the rest of 
the world. And it is high time for us to 
be about it. 


Football Values 


PHYSICAL TRAINING A NECESSARY 
EQUIPMENT 


By RICHARD P, HAFNER 
Washington University, St. Louis, 1923. 


Through the necessity for machine-like 
cooperation of the eleven men on the team, 
the men learn to sacrifice self gain or glory 
for the benefit of the team—a lesson which 
comes up time and again to any man who 
is working in a business of any kind. The 
men learn the necessity of mastering the 
fundamentals before they can hope to suc- 
ceed, for a football piayer who hasn’t been 


thoroughly taught the rudiments of the 
game can never become a polished player. 
Football forces a man to concentrate his 


mind on what he is going to have to do 
when there are terrible distractions around 
him, Realizing the chance of a man’s 
diverting his mind for one minute and so 
missing the important part of some signal, 
some of the western coaches this year have 
tried to get around this by having their 
men form a circle behind the ball and 
having plays told or signals called to them. 


Man Must Be Fit 


The physical training that is necessary 
for a man to take before he is fit to play 
in a game teaches the player valuable 
lessons about the necessity of good health. 
In this training, a man is bound to learn 
the value of a clean life, for men who have 
lived lives of dissipation early fall by the 
way side as physical unfits and are not 
able to stand the pace. Football, because 
of its following, teaches men the value of 
keeping their heads no matter how much 
flattery they may receive, for the minute 
they fail to star, the press and public turn 
from them to some new sensation “hat has 
claimed a chance to shine for a while. 


Dirty Football out of Style 


In my three years of college football, I 
played under two different head coaches 
and both of them were high-class men who 
taught the game as it should be played and 
insisted “hat their men live up to the rules 
at all times. I have seen men taken out 
for pulling tricks that are called “dirty 
football.” These men, I believe, are the 
type of college coaches that have come to 
s.ay and they are lifting the standard of 
college football. These men are, on the 
whole, strongly opposed to professional 
football because they know that a man ean 
not really play football without hurting 
himself physically unless he trains con- 
tinually for i’, and it is imposs'ble for 
rott men playing professional game to 
keep in training for it. 
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Our “Dates” 


The date on this number, January 5 
instead of December 29, skips a week, This 
is due to complications arising from the 
Christmas vacation. For the same reason, 
many of our readers will doubtless also 
have to omit some “dates.” 


PROFESSORS WANT FREEDOM 


The Christian Science Monitor for De- 
cember 4, in reporting the convention of 
the American Association of University 
Professors, held at Columbus, Ohio, during 
the first week of December, quotes the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the speech of Joseph 
Villers Denney, professor of English at 
Ohio State University, and retiring presi- 
dent of the association: 

“Any college or university, whatever its 
foundation, that openly or secretly imposes 
unusual restrictions upon the dissemina- 
tion of verified knowledge in any subject 
that it professes to teach at all, or that 
discourages free discussion and the research 
for truth among its professors and stu- 
dents, will find itself shunned by professors 
who are competent and students who are 
serious.” 

Unfortunately the issues are seldom so 
clear that this statement can be fully true. 
The writer knows personally of competent 
professors who are hedging in their in- 
struction because they fear that in a crisis 
they will be supported by no more than 
resolutions. He also knows of groups of 
serious students who are not able to “shun” 
the colleges they are in, because practical 
reasons prevent them from going elsewhere. 
Even when these students are banded to- 
gether, and demand a greater freedom, they 
are no match for the older people who op- 
pose them. 

But other colleges can be cited where the 
serious students have contributed the en- 
thusiasm for free discussion, and competent 
professors have provided the prudent lead- 
ership, and together the two groups have 
led the trustees and parents to a sounder 
view of education. 


THE PUBLIC IS WRONG 


The following paragvaph should have 
been printed under the one entitled “A 
Coincidence”, on page 4 of the last issue. 


Columbia, with her balanced budget, 
puts her plan of increased student control 
over “outside speakers” squarely on the 
basis that the public ought to be taught 
a truer conception of education. The pub- 
lic now seems to think that students are 
so many open-mouthed receptacles for all 
the wisdom poured into them by the author- 
ities on the faculty; that the faculty in 
turn are the agents, according to the type 
of university or college, of tax-payers or 
of donors; that, ergo, these beneficent men 
are entitled to tell the professors what to 
pour into the students’ open mouths. 


In the meeting of student executives at 
Columbia, it was made plain that the public 
was to be shown that the students are be- 
ing helped by their education in forming 
original judgment, and are therefore en- 
titled (though still within limits) to ex- 
ercise this judgment, by choosing men 
whom they would like to hear, as a sort 
of laboratory experiment, in addition to 
their professors; and that, since students 
are meant to be the agents of truth only, 
no group (still within some limits) shall 
be allowed to control the result. 

This step, despite the limits, is one 
which we doubt whether many smaller 
colleges, dependent as they are for gifts 
from opinionated groups, both “radical” 
and “conservative”, will dare to follow. 
Our American social groups are not evil, 
but they need very much education of the 
kind begun by Columbia! 


GOOD STUDENT DRAMA 


Harvard Dramatic Club Succeeds with 
Good New Plays 


“Having delved into the dramatic litera- 
ture of Russia, Ireland, Scandinavia, South 
America, and France, nothing is more na- 
tural than that the Dramatic Club should 
turn toward Italy. The somewhat austere 
interior of Brattle Hall will be transformed 
for a few hours this evening into a bit of 
old Venice, when Carlo Goldoni’s comedy, 
“The Liar,” is produced in its first Ameri- 
can revival. 

The continued policy of performing only 
those plays which have not hitherto been 
seen in this country has given the Harvard 
Dramatic Club a position of definite stand- 
ing in the American theatrical world. If 
the plays selected up to date are open to 
the criticism of appealing more to an au- 
dience of a distinctly intellectual class, they 
have at least most effectively preserved 
the club from falling into the banal out- 


worn comedy type of organization so com- 
mon in.other universities. 

Although Boston is known to “the Pro- 
fession” as a poor “show town”, rather 
more favorable to burlesques and t. b. m. 
offerings than to those of a more serious 
trend, the Dramatic Club seems thus far 
to have prevented Cambridge from acquir- 
ing a similar reputation.” 


Harvard Crimson, December 10. 


‘‘FLAPPERS, THEN AND NOW’’ 


The Colby Echo sends us an editorial 
of which we reproduce the latter part: 

Listen to this description of some che- 
rubic, simple little damsels of 1849: 

“Their daughters, between the ages of 
18 and 19, smoke large strong cigars, and 
drink brandy and water....Culver sent up 
to complain that the young ladies had shut 
their dog up in a room that did not belong 
to them: ‘Tell Mr. Culver to go to H if 
was the reply of the fairy of 16; her mo- 
ther being present.” 

This little gem was written by James 
Fennimore Cooper in a letter to his wife. 
Rather illuminating, isn’t it? It makes our 
petty vices seem positively futile. Com- 
pared with those children, the wildest ef- 
forts of our flappers seem as inane and 
insipid as oatmeal without salt. 

The next time some melancholy indivi- 
dual begins to commiserate about the de- 
terioration of modern youth, just quote the 
above example of fine old-fashioned sim- 
plicity. We think that will hold them for 
a while. 


PRIZES 
(THE NEW STUDENT will always wel- 
come notice of prizes offered to under- 
graduates.) 
World Renaissance 

Orient Magazine offers a prize of $1,000 
for the essay which “best expresses the 
ideal and brings forward the vital issues 
of World Renaissance.” The subject may 
be dealt with from any angle, and the 
paper given any title desired, The contest 
is open to writers of all nations. It closes 
December 31, 1924. A partial list of judges 
includes Glenn Frank, editor of the Cen- 
tury, Professor John Dewey of Columbia 
University, and John Farrar, editor of The 
Bookman. Rules and further information 
can be obtained from Ovient Magazine, 132 
Nassau Street, New York City. 

Economics 

A contest open “to any undergraduate 
of an American college or normal school” 
is announced by the League for Industrial 
Democracy, in memory of Dr. Charles P. 
Steinmetz, its late vice-president. 

The topics suggested fall under three 
heads: “Problems of Organized Labor, 
Problems of Nationalization, and Other 
Problems.” The complete list covers so 
many interesting topics that every student 
of economies should find one to his taste. 
The judges are: Professor William F. 
Ogburn, Columbia University; Professor 
Arthur N, Holeombe, Harvard University ; 
Professor Alvin Johnson, New School for 
Social Research; Mr. Frederick Hewitt, 
editor of the Machinists Monthly Journal; 
and Mr, Nicholas Kelley, lawyer, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the United States 
Treasury. The papers should be mailed on 
or before June 1, 1924, to the Prize Essay 
Committee, League for Industrial Democra- 
cy, 70 Fifth Avenue, Room 931, New York 
City, which will supply further information. 

—and Grape-Nuts, Too 

The Postum Cereal Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, also has $1,500.00 in cash 
prizes for college students who send the 
“best advertisements on the world-famous 
cereal products, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 
and Post’s Bran Flakes, for use in college 
publications.” Perhaps, “There’s a Reason’? 


From Our Colleges 


PRINCETON 


The papers bring three interesting items 
about Princeton, In the first, it is re- 
ported that the honor system there is so 
successful that students may take their 
examination papers to their rooms and 
write their answers in privacy. 

The Daily Princetonian hopes for in- 
creasing results from the psychological 
“Under the condi- 


tions of group or wholesale psychological 


tests in vogue there. 


examining, a bright person may fall down, 
but a stupid person cannot fall up’”—this 
from an article from Professor Brigham in 
the Alumni Weekly. 
for a capable mind will in the end assert 


“This is fortunate, 


itself, even though at times it be, to all 
appearances, below the average,’ says the 
Princetonian. 


A Rebellion 


Apparently the Princeton Senior Council 
has resigned as the result of a battle with 
the electorate about Proms and Flour Pic- 
tures (photographs of first-year men in 
old clothes, flour and eggs) and Freshmen 
restrictive customs. The Council voted to 
abolish these “time-honored institutions.” 
A mass meeting then condemned these 
abolitions by votes of four to one, of 435 
to 77, and 477 to 27, respectively. 

The uncompromising attitude of the 
Chairman of the Council led to a next vote 
on the question “Do you approve the pre- 
sent method of selection of the Council?” 
The noes had it, 335 to 127, At the next 
meeting, the question was, “Do you desire 
the present Senior Council to remain in 
office?”’ Again the noes: 191 to 133. So 
the Council resigned. 

President Hibben later made a statement 
in the Princetonian to the effect that it was 
on his initiative that the Council voted to 
abolish the Prom, because it seemed to be 
impossible to have it conducted properly. 

We shall be glad to hear from any read- 
ers to whom this is stale news, so we can 
gauge the column in the future, 


BIG TEN EDITORS 


The Minnesota Duily says that “to the 
knowledge of the editors assembled (in the 
convention of Western Conference Editor- 
ial Association, at the University of Michi- 
gan) no steps ever had been taken by any 
of their schools to suppress, control or 
dictate to the men guiding the papers in 
question (student papers and magazines.)” 
We respectfully call the attention of the 
editors to the suppression at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan on January 14, 1923, of 
the entire Sunday Magazine of the Michi- 
gan Daily, containing the resignation of 
the entire staff “as a definite protest 
against the policy of repression of student 
opinion on the part of the University 


Administration...,..culminating in the 
establishment of a censorship over the 
Sunday Magazine...... ” We refer also, to 


the career of a Mr. Eaton at Michigan. 
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And, though not quite on this point, there 
was the attempt of the University of Wis- 
consin to suppress the Scorpion, an attempt 
frustrated by the Legislature. 


DARTMOUTH 


Dartmouth students have been boasting 
of the fact that they are free to hear any- 
one they please in their forums, due to 
the good traditions of the college. William 
Jennings. B was recently invited to 
Dartmouth just because it was thought ev- 
erybody believed in evolution, and the other 
side should be heard, in this case the conser- 
vative one. When the silver-tongued came, 
the Dartmouth had a friendly editorial tiff 
with him. The little sheaf of editorials 
makes interesting reading. 


Resolutions 
The last weeks of 1923 seemed to be 
great resolution-making ones. 

The Contemporary Club and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Hood 
College recommended a resolution favoring 
the World Court. 
already passed a similar resolution on 
November 11, 


Connecticut College had 


* OK OK OK 
Corda Fratres Review for November 
called attention again to a _ resolution 


passed by the Stanford Chapter of the 
Corda Fratres Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs, as follows: 

WHEREAS the Stanford Chapter of the 
Corda Fratres Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs professes ideals of democracy and 
justice in the relations of all peoples and 
persons, regardless of race or color, in 
every department of the University what- 
soever, 

AND WHEREAS the recent cancellation 
of Stanford’s Boxing Contest with the Uni- 
versity of California, insofar as it was 
occasioned by the participation of colored 
men, seems to promote misunderstanding 
and ill-will rather than good understanding 
and fellow-feeling, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that 
this Club protest the decision of those re- 
sponsible for this action and declare itself 
for the resumption of athletic relations in 
any event on such terms of equality for all 
qualified men, whatever their nationality, 
race or color, as shall eliminate every sus- 
picion of discrimination or prejudice.” 

—Adopted Monday, March 12, 1923. 


mk Ok ok 


In the same magazine, attention is called 
to the stand taken by the Cosmopolitan 
Student for several years back on the ques- 
tion of peace. In March, 1917, at the time 
of the greatest war excitement, it said: 

“Cosmopolitanism and Pacifism undoubt- 
edly have a common cause....The essential 
difference lies in the fact that Pacifism is 
attempting to attain its goal by means of 
legislation,” while “Cosmopolitans are at- 
tempting to attain their goal by means of 
brushing aside such seemingly impregnable 
barriers as those of racial hatred and pre- 
judice.” 
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Student-Planned 
Education 


Barnard Forum Advisory Committee 
Desires to Provide Stimulating 
Material for Discussion by 
College Group 


Students at Barnard have expressed their 
interest in controversial questions of the 
day by planning a series of meetings at 
which “as many as possible and especially 
the more striking points of view” will be 
represented. The Committee is cognizant 
of the fact that the college as a whole can- 
not be expected to uphold the views of the 
Forum speakers. Indeed, the aim of the 
Forum is not that of sponsorship, intellect- 
ual or otherwise, of its guests. Questions 
are to be discussed with the hope of gain- 
ing information and a broad minded basis 
for individual opinion. 

The following program has been proposed 
with a tentative list of speakers. 


I. Race 

Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser, professor at 
Columbia, who is ably qualified to present 
the general aspects of the subject. 

W. I. Thomas, sociologist and author of 
the “Polish Peasant.” 

Clarke Wisler, anthropologist and author 
of “The American Indian.” ' 

Alfred L. Kroeber, founder of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Society, who will take 
up race from the standpoint of Social 
Environment. 

William Pickens, field Secretary for the 
National Society for the Advancement of 
Colored People, author of “The New 
Negro” etc. 

II. America’s Relation to Europe 

Dr. Santa Borghese, visiting Professor 
from Italy 

Arthur Henderson, Leader of the British 
Labor Movement. 

Charles Beard, eminent historian, 
of the International 
and author of “The 


Stephan Duggan, 
Education Bureau, 
League of Nations.” 

Cuno, ex-Chancellor of Germany. 

John F, Dulles, lawyer and expert at the 
Paris Conference. 

III. The American Labor Movement 

Sidney Hillman, President of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. 

Samuel Gompers, President of The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Judge Gary, U. S. Steel Coporation. 

W. Z. Foster, Workers Education Alli- 
ance 

Leo Wollman, American Labor Monthly. 

IV. Modern Education 

Abraham Flexner, author of the “Ameri- 
can College,” ete. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, lecturer and au- 
thor. 

President Morgan of Antioch College. 

William H. Kilpatrick, educator and 
Professor at Teachers College. 

Fanya Cohn, active in Worker’s educa- 
tion. 

J. K. Hart, editor of The Survey. 
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Two International Young Periodicals 


ENGLAND 


The October number of Youth, an Inter- 
national Quarterly of Young Enterprise, 
is not the work of “high-brow” or self- 


conscious young’ intellectuals. The editor, 
Rolf Gardiner, a student at Cambridge, 
shows himself best in a bounding Morris 
folk-dance. Youth also vibrates with posi- 
tive, creative life, 

Alone the news which this periodical 
carries about-the efforts and experiments 
of the youth groups of England and the 
Continent makes it invaluable to American 
students. In this number, there is inform- 
ation about the important international 
conference at Freiburg last August, about 
“Some Recent Dancing” in England—in- 
cluding a criticism of the American Marion 
Morgan troupe, about the Practical Ideal- 
ists of whom the Hollander Piet Roest 
spoke here last Spring, about the heroic 
plans of the German “Werkland” group, 
and about a spontaneous movement of the 
Young Robots in England. 

“They begin to walk, these Young Robots 
Ree eka and they begin to vead standard 
books and the most up-to-date criticism, .. 

“They do not rave about the sunset; they 
do not quote scraps of poetry; they do not 
‘dada’ or ‘gaga’ about the beauties of Na- 
ture; they are Robots, all but inarticulate. 

“T have come upon some of these youths, 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty, 
who have a very complete Initiation Cere- 
mony of their own, extraordinarily akin to 
the primitive initiatory rites of the Austra- 
lian bushfellows,—and this only twenty 
miles from Marble Arch in the year of 
gvrace 1923!...” 

There is criticism of books move- 
ments. Especially penetrating is A. S. 
Neill in his good-natured quarrel with the 
ideas of the Wander voegel on the ‘new edu- 
cation,” Mr. Gardiner is an admirer of 
D. H. Lawrence, but Camilla Coventry 
contributes an unfavorable criticism of the 
view of woman expressed in his “Fantasia 
of the Unconscious.” 

There is no space here to deai with the 
poetry, art and philosophy in the number. 


and 


I close with excerpts from the editorial, 
“Youth and Europe”: 

“ | .This is the winter of our discontent, 
and the approaching winter of Western 
Civilization. And it will be cold... 

“People will get up and try to stoke the 
furnaces of Civilization with every con- 
ceivable fuel, Leagues of Nations, Commun- 
ism, Pacifism. But it won’t burn. Not to 
give real warmth. ‘The central fires have 
gone out, quite out. Ind, Ende, Finis! 

“There is nothing ultimately terrible 
about this spectacle, Utopias, Kingdoms 
of Heaven on Earth, Progress, the Per- 
fectability of Man, are gloomy, sickening 
thoughts, fungoid abstractions of the brain, 
ugly chimera, the only kind of death, and 
fortunately impossible. There are infinite 
ways of regarding life, and all are both 
true and untrue. You cannot explain away 
existence: the secret of the Smile of the 
Sphinx is ther Smile... ,..But to live means 
to live in the body, in the physical, live, 


tangible, world of sense, to be part of the 
sensual rhythm of life, with its birth, mar- 
riage, parenthood and death, with spring, 
summer, autumn and winter: to try to live 
in pure thought is to live in death...” 


Youth is serious. 


(Copies may be ordered through the 
National Student Forum for twenty-five 


cents.) 


THE ORIENT 


Those who have, as a matter of course, 
had nothing but contempt for the Indian 
caste system wiil be surprised to read the 
Rolland that the 
“whole hierarchy of castes, which at first 


assertion by Romain 


sight seems so contemptuously aristocratic, 
is based on this principle (diametrically 
opposed to that of the egotistical democ- 
racies of the West) that the more elevated 
the man, the fewer are his rights and the 
more numerous his duties!” 

Those who have always known that Budd- 
hism is pessimistic, and that Nirvana means 
renunciation of the world, will read with 
amazement from the pen of Giovanni Pa- 
pini that “Buddhism is, then, a religion 
utilitarian and optimistic, like all the other 
religions of the world; it could not -have 
been otherwise, since it was created for 
the multitude, which is precisely, though 
withovt knowing it, optimistic and_ utili- 
tarian,” And “in the last stage, the Araha, 
Which is a sort of anticipation of Nirvana, 
the holy ones are represented as gods ai- 
ready, loosed from every tie, free from all 
sin, Turnisned with transcendental faculties 
and wondrous powers. How, then, can we 
go on speaking of a religion which holds 
out such promises as this as a doctrine of 
renunciation?” 

Orient, aw International Magazine of 
Art and Culture, from which the above 
quotations have been taken, is so full of 
other equally revolutionary information 
coming from authority equally good, that 
a reading of it fills one with a sense of 
high adventure. It is edited by Hari G. 
Govil, a young Hindu. Ovient is a maga- 
zine of art and culture, as its title indi- 
cates, und carries no photographs of. rick- 
shaws. But it gives good reproductions 
of a wide variety of astern art. 

The selection and presentation of the 
material is such that the magazine is in- 
viting: vou feel like sitting down with it 
for an evening. 

The lest number most inter- 
esting and informative article by Rabindra 
Nath Tagore about his ;roposed interna- 
tional university, Viswa-Bhwati. It is 
time that we got acquainted with the East 
at first hand, All-in-all, we feel like post- 
poning our criticism of its faults, and 
whole-heartedly recommending Ovient to 
our readers. 

(Address Orient, 132 Nassau Street, New 
York. Bi-monthly, 35 cents a copy, sub- 
scriptions $2 a year.) 


carries a 


Technicians 
Or Scientists? 


To the Editor of THE NEW STUDENT: 
Dear Sir: 

Some days ago, I told you that I would 
try to write an article for THE NEW STU- 
DENT on the topic of suggested improve- 
ments in the technical education offered 
by our colleges. It is my belief that these 
courses are far too narrow and that they 
tend, and, indeed, aim, to produce techni- 
cians rather than broadly educated scient- 
ists. However, the more I thought about 
this, and turned over in my mind possible 
improvements, the more it seemed to me 
that the fundamental cause of this is to 
be found in the student himself rather than 
in the educational system. I may be unduly 
pessimistic, and I certainly hone that I am, 
but when 'I consider the tremendous mental 
inertia that has to be overcome in order to 
get a “student” to think about anything, 
I feel that broadening the field of educa- 
tion would be comparable to takiny a short- 
sighted man to the top of the Eiffel Tower. 


Release the Exceptional Student! 


This immaturity of the student body in 
general, which reduces to the inability to 
understand abstract ideas, and even to a 
refusal to contemplate them at all, is of 
interest to me only because of its profound 
influence on the student who really wants 
to get an education, The present system 
of grouping students in classes holds him 
to the same level as the rest; and this in 
turn causes his mental equipment to de- 
teriorate rather than to improve. The 
Antioch idea of letting each student go as 
fast as he likes is an immense step forward, 
and one which should be taken in all scien- 
tific work.. How can anyone hope to get 
individual or original work from men under 
standardized and mechanical methods? The 
answer probab!y is that the present system 
is not intended to produce scientists; it is 
intended to produce technicians. In this 
it is successful, we must admit. 


How to Prevent the Pulling Down 

So we must face the fact that, however 
distasteful it may be to a few, the present 
system does fit the aims and capacities of 
the great majority of the student body. 
And so susceptible to crowd psychology is 
the American student that even the honor- 
ary societies, supposedly the cream of the 
unde: graduate intellect, are often purely 
secial organizations instead of glowing’ 
centeis for the radiation of ideas, 

The drawback to any undergraduate in- 
tellectual organization is the necessity of 
recruiting’ new members in short intervals. 
In this case, the demand, instead of pro- 
ducing a supply, causes a lowering of stan- 
dards, which, once introduced, is fatal to 
the original platform of the org‘anization. 

t seems to me that here we can obviate 
the difficulty to some extent by continuing 
to be active in the Student Forum for a 
year or so after graduation. (Most of us 
live in the city.) In this way we can go 
more slowly and carefully about the task 
of choosing our successors. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. McILVAIN 
University of Pennsylvania 
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The Third Swarthmore Student Industrial Conference 


Much has been written and more has 
been said to urge contacts between indus- 
Last 


year the Swarthmore Polity Club held two 


trial workers and college students. 


student-industrial conferences at which it 
was agreed that both students and workers 
were excellent people, and that workers’ 
education is a fine thing, and that between 
two groups of society honest discussion is 


good for the soul. We did not put it quite 


that way: we said that students and work- 
ers were integral parts of society, and that 
workers’ education is fundamental to build- 
ing a democracy, and that colleges and 
trade union classes should co-operate for 
mutual benefit. We felt very young and 
picturesque, and our meetings had at least 
the charm of novelty. 


Even this year we have not “grown up;” 
but we know that the significance of stu- 
dent-industrial relations is not clear until 
both sides can meet and discuss a common 
problem objectively; and, building on the 
friendly interest of last year, we endeavor- 
ed to clear the decks of self-consciousness 
and sentimentality, and to concentrate on 
the thorny topic of an American Labor 
Party. The conference was held at the 
College Club, Philadelphia, on Sunday, De- 
cember 9, and included approximately fifty 
delegates from the Philadelphia Labor Col- 
lege, the American Federation of Labor, 
the Lace Operatives, the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, the Machinists, the Young 
Friends, Movement, Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity, Union Theological Seminary, Vassar 
College, and Swarthmore. ‘In one thing, 
perhaps it was remarkable among confer- 
ences: no motions were introduced and no 
resolutions were drawn up; and the ecnduct 
of the universe has not been altered in any 
way except by the addition of a few more 
intelligent opinions on the issue of labor 
in politics. 


The Lost 200,000 


The speaker of the afternoon was Norman 
Thomas, of the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, who made it clear that it was not 
the object of the meeting to form a labor 
party, and that, if there ever were one, it 
would be started and fostered by labor 
itself. He gave historical reasons why 
none exists now in the United States, and 
attempted to show how the American Fe- 
deration of Labor had partially failed in 
organizing American labor. Referring to 
the racial and sectional difficulties of the 
A. F. of L., he called them no good reasons 
for the 200,000 slump in membership since 
the war; but hinted that labor organizers 
have been lax in the performance of a well 
paid job. This charge was answered later. 

“Tabor should think not only in terms of 
labor, but should consider foreign and do- 
mestic problems, especially the steady 
march of imperialism in this country, and 
the exploitation of Central American States 


By GERTRUDE KNAPP 
Honors Student at Swarthmore 


by. Wall Street,” said Mr. Thomas. He 
appealed for the formation ofa distinct 
labor party if its supporters were unable 
to gain control of one of the major parties; 


for its influence would be much more power- 


ful than that which the friends of labor now 
Adding the 
hope that every element of labor including 


exert in the orthodox machine. 


the farmer be welded so as to work together 
for the common good, he closed with the 
“Let a Labor Party be formed 
and there will be found lots of work to do.” 


prediction: 


The floor was then thrown open for dis- 
cussion, and some of the difficulties be- 
setting the path of the labor organizer were 
set forth by Mr. Sehl, of the Machinists. 
Mr. Hersey, of the Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, advocated higher 
and more fiery ideals in the present labor 
movement, which he said would never at- 
tain strength as long as it remained a more 
or less academic problem. The pre- 
sent anxiety of the consumer to know 
where he stands in the labor war was ex- 
pressed by Dr. Hull of Swarthmore, and 
college students asked questions 
relative to the possibility of any effective 
organization in the near future. Generally 
opinion seemed to be that labor is not as 
yet greatly interested in political activity. 


Planks and Clubs 


ever 


several 


After the strong and unified discussion 
of the afternoon, the evening meeting clear- 
ly brought out the differences in opinion 
in labor and college ranks. The feature 
o! this session was an address by Stacy 
May, a former instructor at Amherst and 
now at Brookwood Labor College. Speak- 
ing of the difficulties of the labor move- 
ment, Mr. May referred to the demands 
found in a recent employers’ journal to 
clim‘nate the unions, and said that this was 
possible as long as unions concerned them- 
selyes with hours and wages alone. The 
political ficld is limited, however; and when, 
in the words of Mr. Dooley, the Republicans 
have taken all the “I commend” planks 
there is nothing left for the Democrats and 
third party-ites except an “I deplore’ plat- 
form, and the labor party will have to de- 
plore until it has a program and a means 
of putting it through. Furthermore the 
character of immigration is at present 
making “America the refuge of the oppres- 
sor,” for instead of seekers for the frontier 
of freedom America is now getting har- 
assed business men and decadent nobility, 
who help to strengthen the stand-patters. 

How a Labor Party can be Constructive 

Mr. May pointed out that if there is any 
chance for a labor party in this country it 
must be a farmer-labor party, and that 
there is great difficulty in uniting a group 
completely divorced from the tools of pro- 
duction with one which is still part worker 
part owner. There is also the danger that 
any labor party would cease to be liberal 


after gaining power. In drawing up any 
sort of a workable platform it is hard to 
include planks that are constructive with- 
out making an enemy for every friend, but 
while stressing the importance of not try- 
ing to move people too fast, Mr. May out- 
lined a few possible points of contact. 
Starting with the generality that most of 
our economic and political institutions are 
relics, he said that labor should demand 
pitiless publicity for all business trans- 
the 


technicians of industry as a framework for 


actions, and a strong alliance with 


such economic measures as the restriction of 
immigration, the nationalization of coal and 
railroads and public utilities, collective bar- 
gaining, control of the packers, and the en- 
couragement of co-operatives. Such mea- 
sures are not enough, however, for a major 
political party, and Mr. May suggested a 
strong stand on the subjects of war and 
imperialism. 


Obstacles 


The discussion at the evening session was 
scattered and lacked a central core, seem- 
ing rather to give outlet to various people 
who had something on their minds. Dr. 
Holmes of Swarthmore warned against 
criticism with no constructive aim, while 
commending the ideals of the labor move- 
ment. Ruth Gordon of the I. L. G. W. sug- 
gested that while a long range objective is 
necessary, theory often grows under the 
demands of practice. Mr. Toohey, a com- 
munist, described how the labor movement 
in Toledo went into politics and elected its 
own mayor. The apathy to political oppor- 
tunities in Philadelphia was _ illustrated 
with several examples by Gladys Boone, of 
the Women’s Trade Union League. E. J. 
Lever, Secretary of the Philadelphia Labor 
College, amplified the charge, stating that 
the Central Labor Union was not a fertile 
field for labor education or political activity 
of any sort. In reply to a question by Dr. 
Hull, he said that the Labor Movement was 
unable to have a good labor daily because 
of lack of funds and lack of trained journ- 
alists. Company unions were blamed for 
their disintegrating effect on bona fide 
trade unionism, and the fact that progres- 
sives find hard battling in labor ‘circles. 
The general advisability of a third party 
in a two party system came in for its share 
of debate, and Mr. Toohey told something 
of the history of the Workers’ Party. The 
sentiment of the meeting, as summed up by 
the chairman, was that although there is 
a great opportunity for political action on 
the part of a radical third party springing 
from the needs of worker and farmer, it 
will not take place in the near future. 


Criticism of the Conference 


Such was the conference, in the bare 
skeleton outline of what took place. The 
writer has so far been reporter, making 
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The Agony of ‘‘Freshman Comp.”’ 


no attempt to criticise or evaluate. But 
the editorial we seems to be part of original 
sin, and we’d like to play dramatic critic 
in our own Conference Column. On glanc- 
ing over the day’s work, we are not struck 
by any new or startling statements, but 
perhaps the most notable feature from an 
intellectual standpoint was Stacy May’s 
analysis of the raw material of a farmer 
labor party. A powerful personality was 
that of E. J. Lever, the young machinist 
secretary of the Labor College who presided 
in the afternoon. He has the face of an 
occasional Abraham Lincoln, and the mind 
of an incipient Scott Nearing, and he is 
young, not yet thirty, yet he carries con- 
viction. There was Dr. Hull, the staunch 
pacifist, with a face like that of Washing- 
ton, and Dr. Holmes, “Ducky” to all his 
students, a mixture of Puck and old testa- 
ment prophet and 20th century Chirist. The 
students were rather quiet, but absorpive; 
it was largely new to them, and they drank 
in the lucubrations of the labor men. The 
latter spoke simply, meaning every word, 
telling of their unhopeful experience and 
reaching out for the broad policies that 
would make them a national force though 
they saw reaction and inertia on all sides. 
Discussion seemed to be absolutely frank, 


and was largely conducted by people who ~ 


had met and worked with each other be- 
fore. The labor situation is not an ex- 
citing one, and was dealt with by pains- 
taking and slightly bewildered thought; 
but it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world for our diverse group to be talking 
quietly together, and in this we hope to 
have set the habit. 
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By EDYTHE H. BROWNE 


Have you twisted the crown off your 
Eversharp? Have you curly-cued the side 
of your writing table? Have you run 
nervous fingers through your forelock? 
Have you stared the Thesaurus out of coun- 
tenance? If you can solemnly swear that 
you have pursued such a course, then you 
have experienced that feeling reserved for 
pen-pushers: the agony of composition. But 
it is more than a feeling. It is a state of 
mind balanced deftly between insanity and 
wilful murder. It works most effectively 
in two stages. First, what shall I write 
about? Second, how shall I write it? 

As to part one: you are asked to write 
an essay. “Nothing trite,’ warns the Pro- 
fessor. You’ve always had a hankering to 
write about a sunset. The topic is suggest- 
ed in every book on theme writing. So it 
must be hackneyed. Suppose you moralize 
on the snow-storm raging outside. But— 
too much “nature stuff” clutters up an 
essay. How about one of the themes sug- 
gested in the back of the essay book? Ah! 
Now! “On Seeing One’s Name in Print.” 
A corker! But did you ever really see 
yours there? No. Well, don’t write about 
what you do not know. Perhaps you will 
never know that feeling. Encouraging, to 
say the least! But time is going. And 
there is not a subject in sight. Cockroaches, 
fried eggs, kissing, which? What? Why 
does the Professor demand an essay, any- 
way? Did he ever try to write one? 

x ko 


An essay should reflect a mood. What's 
the mood of a fried egg? But this is non- 
sense: plain dawdling. Again, what shall 
you write about? Click—an idea. The 
baby next door is screaming. They’re play- 
ing a pianola down stairs. Cats in the back 
yard are meowing. All sounds lead to an 
essay. Title: “The Chorus of the Damned.” 
At last you’ve clinched the subject, any- 
way. Now for the handling. 

The “lead”! Ah! To grab the reader by 
the back of the neck, so to speak. Readers 
don’t have to read vour stuff, you know; 
only the Prof. does. And if the lead does 
not knock him over with its brilliancy of 
thought or expression, he will cover it with 
the “blanket of damnation”, as he so elo- 
quently expresses his disapproval. How 
can you arrest attention straight from the 
shoulder, or rather, the beginning? “The 
Chorus of the Damned.” One of the sounds 
is the baby screaming. Whose baby? The 
policeman’s. This settles the question of 
arrest, and you begin your lead. 

“The policeman’s baby next door was 
screaming,” ete. ete. Now to lead the 
reader into the thick of the jungle. 


* *k we 


“Like unto a lyric is an essay,” quoth the 
Professor. A prosaic outburst, as it were. 
“But,” he adds solemnly, finger poised, “it 
must have a point!” 


screaming.” 


What’s the point of the baby screaming? 
Maybe a pin is sticking it. The Prof. will 
condemn anything that smacks of Smart 
Aleckness. No. The point is still to be 
In other words, what does the 
author “say”? Say? Why, nothing, yet. 
That’s why the agony racks the author’s 
sensitive soul. But you must take some 
stand for or against the chorus of said 
damned. Everybody complains about noise. 
Be original. Stand up for it. The point, 
then, resolves into a defense of baby- 
screaming, pianola-playing and cat-meow- 
ing. 


found. 
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And now for the verbiage wherein to 
clothe that point. You do love adjectives. 
—and adverbs. Well, your love is wasted. 
Adjectives and adverbs lick up the blue 
pencil marks like a blotter sucks up ink. 
Verbs and nouns, verbs and nouns: it seems 
a good essay must bristle with only verbs 
and nouns. You look over your “lead.” 
“The policeman’s baby next door was 
Is there a weaker verb in the 
English language than “was”? Yet you 
have it right plump in your first stab. It’s 
so weak that it lies flat on its back, like a 
dead flounder. But to substitute: “The 
policeman’s baby next door—screamed.” All 
babies scream. The word “scream” is 
strong, but it has classified babies since 
the world’s creation. Which, after all, was 
quite a stretch back, so “scream” is trite. 
How about “screech”? “Bawl”? “Shriek”? 
“Squeal”? Why not get first-hand infor- 
mation? Ask the baby what it did do any- 
way. “The policeman’s baby next door—”, 
ah, nailed!—Whooped is the word. Appro- 
priate, too, because that particular baby 
does whoop with the whooping cough. 
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It is supposed that you have saddled 
every noun and verb in the Thesaurus, and 
that, after much desperate clinging to the 
point through oceans and oceans of ideas 
on the “The Chorus of the Damned”, you 
wish, some time, to land, somewhere. You 
want to quit. You are backed up in this 
hy the Prof., who also wants to quit. But 
how, how shall you tear yourself away from 
the embrace of the reader? 

Say something clever. That is the key- 
note of the essay. You were told to keep 
a list of clevernesses beside you. Not one 
fits. “Dragged in by the heels,” the Prof. 
would say, if you tried one. It must buck 
in like a goat. It’s a good scheme to tangle 
up the end with the beginning, if possible. 
It tightens that grab on the neck mentioned 
in the “lead”. “The policeman’s baby next 
door whooped.” Can’t you tie something 
onto that? Above all things, dont para- 
phrase a quotation. The Prof. hates that 
stunt. He fairly snorts. 

Well, how’s this for a grand finale? 

“The baby’s name is Rachel Hooper. So 
why shouldn’t it whoop?” 


